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luxuriance of vegetation offered by the valley of Djowf. A few
Bedouin tents lay clustered close by the ramparts, and the great
number of horsemen, footmen, camels, asses, peasants, towns-
men, boys, women, and other like, all passing to and fro on
their various avocations, gave cheerfulness and animation to the
scene.

We crossed the plain, and made for the town gate opposite
the castle; next, with no little difficulty, prevailed on our camels
to pace the high-walled street, and at last arrived at the open
space in front of the palace. It was yet an hour before sunset,
or rather more; the business of the day was over in Ha'yel, and
the outer courtyard where we now stood was crowded with
loiterers of all shapes and sizes. We made our camels kneel down
close by the palace gate, alongside of some forty or fifty others,
and then stepped back to repose our very weary limbs on a stone
bench opposite the portal, and waited what might next occur.

But before we verify the Arab proverb which attributes ill-
luck to occurrences of the evening, let us cast around a look on this
strange scene, strange, that is, to a foreigner, but completely in
harmony with the genius of the country and people. Before us
are the longearth walls of the palace, enormously thick, and about
thirty feet in height, pierced near the summit with loopholes
rather than windows, and occupying an extent of four hundred
and fifty to five hundred feet in length. The principal gate is
placed, according to approved custom, in a receding angle of the
wall, and flanked by high square towers; semicircular bastions
advance too from space to space all the length of the front
Immediately under the shadow of the wall runs a long bench of
beaten earth and stone; we observe, too, about half-way in its
line, a sort of throne or raised seat, to be occupied by the
monarch's most sacred person when giving public audience.
The palace of Meta'ab, the king's second brother, is included in
the same mass of building, but has its own entrance apart

On the other side of the open area, that is, where we are now
seated, stands a long range of warehouses and small apartments,
each under lock and key. Here is stowed away the merchan-
dize which belongs exclusively to the government; here, too,
Telal, as a general rule, lodges his guests; for no stranger, be he
who he may, is ever allowed to sleep within the palace walls.
In the same direction, but farther up the area, and opposite to